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artificial Honey.—The late falsehoods 
about the “manufacture” of “ artificial 
honey,” by.the religious and secular press, 
has led many to offer to sell recipes for 
making such. A correspondent sends us a 
circular offering recipes for sale, with the 
following letter : 
I enclose an advertisement of recipes. 
Among them is one for making “‘ artificial 
honey.” It isclaimed that this stuff can 
scarcely be distinguished from the genuine 
article. This advertisement is from a firm 
by the name of Ellis, in Chicago. If there is | 
any law for prohibiting the manufacture of 
such stuff, it should be putin force imme- 
diately, and this company be prosecuted.— 
RL. C. 
Here is what is said about the recipe in 
the circulars : 
ARTIFICIAL HoNEY.—Equal to bee’s honey, 
and often mistaken by the best of judges to 
be genuine. It is palatable and luxurious ; 
costs 8 cents per pound, to make, and _ will 
sell for 16 cents per pound, while bee’s 
honey sells for 25 to 35 cents. Agents make 
money fast selling the recipe to boarding- 
houses, stores, and private families at $1 
each. In an average territory you can easily 
sell ten recipes a day, for $1 each. Ten 
dollars clear profit. One agent writes: “I 
average a recipe at every sixth house.” 
As Ellis only offers to sell the recipe for 
making “ artificial honey,” and get his agents 
todo the same, there seems to be no law to 
prevent him from doing so. He sells it for 
what it is—making a bogus article ; an 
imitation !! 
What fools people must be to buy a recipe 
tomake a bogus article, an imitation, when 
the genuine article can be purchased for 
about the same price ! 
What a liar Ellis is to say that “ bees’ 
honey sells for 25 to 35 cents’’ per pound ! 
Many bee-keepers would be glad to get 10 
cents per pound for their crop of extracted 
honey in bulk. 


point,” and demand legislation to protect 
them from such depraved and infamous 
scoundrels, we know not! Meanwhile 
millions are being poisoned daily; by slow 
but sure steps, hopelessly driven to their 
graves by the cupidity and avarice of 
villainous adulterators ! 
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Outlook for the Honey Crop.—On 
page 314, Mr. 8. F. Newman, of Norwalk, 
Ohio, asserts that the present season has 
been the best, so far, for bees, that he has 
“ever known,” and adds: ‘“‘We have bad a 
constant flow of honey for about five weeks 
from maples and fruit trees, and the weather 
has been very pleasant. We already have 
about 1,000 pounds of honey, and our bees 
are in fine condition to take advantage of 
the white clover when it blossoms—the 
lower stories of the hives being packed full 
of bees and honey. We expect a very pros- 
perous season.”’ 

Mrs. J.N. Heater, of Columbus, Nebr., 
says that her bees are “ all booming on fruit 
bloom now, and some are preparing to 
swarm.” 

Alex Rose, of Sullivan, Ills., reports that 
his “ bees are storing honey in the sections 
now,” and that the prospect is fine for an 
eurly honey-harvest.”’ 
C. W. Dayton, Bradford, Lowa, reports the 
first natural swarm on May 8, and that the 
bees are gathering honey freely from fruit 
bloom. 
Dr. H. R. Dorr, of Worden, Ills., reports 
that his first swarm came out on Sunday, 
April 18. 


Geo. E. Hilton, of Fremont, Mich., writes 
thus of the good prospect: “Never in the 
history of my keeping bees has there been 
so favorable a spring as this. The weather 
has been of the very best. Ever since the 
first willow bloom there has been honey 
enough coming in to stimulate brood-rear- 
ing, and now we are in the midst of fruit 
bloom, and my strongest colonies have been 
at work in the surplus cases. My firstswarm 
came out on May 11, which is 10 days earlier 
than I ever had one before. The prospects 
for a good yield were never better.” 


C. H. Dibbern, of Milan, Ills., adds his 
testimony as follows: ‘‘ | havenever known 
a season so favorable to bees as the present. 
They have worked almost every day since 
they were put out,about the middle of April. 
There has been no cold storms to chill the 
brood, and they have built up nicely. The 
weather is now just right for honey gather- 
ing, and the bees are improving the “shining 
hours ”’ from daylight until dark ; some even 
returning so late that they cannot find their 
hives; others drop exhausted at the en- 
trances. If we have suitable weather for 
the next two months, we will have the finest 
and largest crop of honey this country has 
ever produced. The statement that after 
fruit bioom there will be a dearth of honey 
till white clover comes, does not apply to my 









blackberries, etc., 
that with the locusts 
they can attend to.” 
Other testimony is e 
Take the country all thré 











and largest crop of honey this count 
produced.” 
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Home-Made Binders for the Bez 
JOURNAL. — Mr. Gardner H. Perkins, of 
Cazenovia, N. Y., has sent us a sample of 
one he uses, and we will attempt to describe 














it. 

He has a cover of card-board large enough 

to wrap around the JOURNALS to be bound. 

Then runs a long pin through each end of 

a whalebone spring (2 inches Jong), and then 

through the cover and JoURNALS—the point 
of the pin is then turned up something like 
a meat hook. The spring holds them tight, 
and other JOURNALS can be added by hitch- 
ing them on this hook, inside the last cover. 
Of course to use such a binder is better than 
to let the numbers be lost or soiled, but an 
Emerson Binder, made expressly for it, is 
vastly superior, and with care will last for 
8 or 10 years—making the real cost only 
about 10 cents a year. Every one should 
obtain an Emerson Binder if possible; if 
not, then make such as is described above. 





Punctuality in sending the Ber Jour- 
NAL results in its being received punctually 
by its readers. They always know when it 
will come, and do not have to make a num- 
ber of trips to the Post-office for it, and 
sometimes be bitterly disappointed in its 
non-arrival. Mr.C. W. Dayton, of Bradford, 
Iowa, writes thus on this subject : 

I take and read seven papers, four of them 
bee-periodicals, but among them all, there 
is none so punctual as the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. Every Thursday morning at 9 
o’clock I take it out of the office, year in and 
ear out, and that punctuality alone is in 
tself a gratification worth many times the 
subscription price. If $5 instead of $1 was 
required to get it, I should take it all the 
same. 


“System” and “order” are necessary to 
satisfy our patrons, and we are giad to 
know that our effortsare appreciated. The 
forms of type are closed up every Saturday 
afternoon. On Monday they are placed on 
a fast-running steam press, and even while 
its readers are asleep on Monday night, the 
presses are still rattling away for their 
comfort and edification. On Tuesday 
morning 50 tirls fold up the sheets, and 
then they are stitched by steam wiring 
machines. While this is being done the 
addresses are printed and pasted on the 
wrappers by machinery, and at 4 p.m. the 
JOURNALS are wrapped up, put in sacks and 
taken away in a wagon to the General Post- 
Office, 3 miles away. This programme does 
not vary an hour scarcely once a year. 


But—just as long as people will allow the locality. Bees justnow are fairly booming : a 


nefarious traffic of selling food which is 
adulterated (such as bogus butter and the 
like), there will be no law to prohibit its 
manufacture and sale ! When “the people” 
demand that such a law be enacted and 
rigidly enforced, then it will be done—as it 
is in Great Britain and other older countries. 
How long it will take the people of America 


on honey locusts, which is yielding honey 
abundantly. Our fruit bloom, apples, plums, 
cherries, etc., is immediately succeeded by 
the wild crab and hawthorne, of which we 
have an abundance. The honey locusts are 
only just commencing to bloom, and as we 
have hundreds of trees within reach, they 
will carry us into the white clover harvest 








Hives for increase will be needed soon. 
Order them at once if not already done. 
Also sections for the surplus honey crop, 
which will soon be on hand. 

lets -~—> > ~ 

Frank Cheshire’s new book on Bees 

and Bee-Keeping, can be had at this office.— 














to“ screw up their courage to the sticking 








without any dearth. Then, too, raspberries, 


Vol. I, bound in cloth, $2.50, postpaid. 
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Replies by Prominent Apiarists. 





The Mating of Queens. 


Query, No. 251.—In answer to Query, 
No. 224, about the distance a queen will fly 
to meet the drone, is not the distance given 
too great? Do not the drones go part way ? 
—J. 8. B. 





Very likely they meet half way.—A. 
J. CooK. 

We said one mile. The drones 
probably go over half way.—DADANT 
& SON. 


We are gradually learning a little 
about the subject, but I do not be- 
lieve that much is known positively. 
—C. C. MILLER. 


I think you are correct in suggest- 
ing that the drones go part of the 
way, and I should not be surprised 
to learn that their part is the greater 
part.—J AMES HEDDON. 


I do not believe that anyone knows 
which does the most of the traveling. 
All I know is that I have had queens 
mate with drones reared five or more 
miles from my apiary.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 

In all probability they do. If you 
will throw fine flour on some drones, 
after noon, you will find that they 
will be absent from one to two hours, 
giving an opportunity to go a long 
distance. But this is all guess-work. 
—H. D. CuTrrine. 


This is a subject of which I know 
but little, except that queens have 
mated with drones from bives at the 
distance mentioned.—W. Z. Hurcu- 
INSON. 


To the first part of your question I 
think I should say yes. I have good 
reasons to believe that virgin queens 
rarely, if ever, go out of the range of 
vision from their homes. I feel sure 
that this is the case as a general rule. 
The case is different with the drones. 
I could not find room to discuss the 
matter here, but nature has evidently 
imposed the greatest risk upon the 
drones.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


Yes, queens never fly very far from 
the hives, probably never,more than 
one-half of a mile. The drones not 
only have powerful wings, but are 
able to maintain for two hours ata 
time, without rest, their wonderfully 
rapid flight, and traverse over miles 
of country. The wing-power of the 
worker bees will never fail with such 
matchless winged sires; especially 
since the male is prepotent over the 
female offspring.—G. L. TINKER. 

Answers to this query are all theo- 
retical. Itis assumed with some show 
of proof, however, that drones havea 
particular place of congregation, and 
the queens are met by them there. In 
the present state of knowledge this 
idea is as good as any. ‘The facts can 
only be determined by thorough 
tests.—J. E. POND, JR. 


Room for Surplus Honey. 


Query, No. 252.—In using the Falconer 
chaff hive, how many sections would it be 
best to use on top of the brood-frames—a 
rackful holding five rows of nine each, one 
holding four rows of 8 each, or four rows of 
9 each ?—Ohio. 





Thirty-six sections above the brood- 
chamber is the number most gener- 
ally in use.— W. T. FALCONER. 


I never have used the hive named, 
but I suppose it would depend on the 
strength of the colony and the size of 
the sections. A good, strong colony 
ought to take five rows of nine each, 
if 1-pound sections are used.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


I never have used the Falconer 
chaff hive, but I have had the best 
success with 3 rows of 8, making 24 
sections to the rack, and tiering up 2 
and 3 racks high.—H. D. CUTTING. 


I should cover the entire brood-nest 
with sections.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Either would do, but 1 prefer a sur- 
plus arrangement which would allow 
of putting on 2 rows of 8 each, and in 
a week another 8, and so on until all 
the room is utilized, The putting on 
of the whole surplus-room at the start 
often discourages the bees.— G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


I prefer to tier up the sections, and 
I object very decidedly to such large 
section-cases. For the ordinary pound 
section, four sows of 5 or 6 each are 
enough under all circumstances.—G. 
L. TINKER. 

I do not know the size of the top of 
the brood-nest of the Falconer hive. 
I prefer a section-case made just the 
size of the top of the brood-chamber, 
and made so that the sections will 
run poe with the frames. The 
length of the case can be regulated to 
suit the length of the hive by nailing 
cleats on the ends, if necessary. A 
case holding 32 sections suits me best 
for tiering up.—G. W. DEMAREE. 

I have never used the Falconer 
hive, but it will depend upon the 
honey - flow. When honey is being 
gathered in large quantities give am- 

le room ; when in less degree, give 
ess; in fact, proportion the room giv- 
en to size of colony and amount of 
honey being gathered, and you can- 
not go far wrong.—J. E. POND, JR. 





Reversing Frames, 


Query, No. 253.—In reversing frames, 
do the bees not have a great amount of ex- 
tra work to doin changing the cells? Most 
of the combs of brood that I have noticed, 
onthe upper side, have a strip of honey, 
and the cells dip towards the centre. I 
would think that in reversing the combs, if 
the honey was very thin, it would run out. 
Do the bees change the the angle of the 
cells ?—Oregon. 





I do not believe that the bees 
change the angle.—C. C. MILLER. 


All the experience I have had was 





This causes 


in reversing sections. 





— 
the bees extra work, for the reason 
given in the query.—G. M. Doom 
TLE. ; 
I do not think that any such chap 
is made, and certainly the honey in 
notrun out. I find that I get mor 
honey, and such facts are Worth 
oceans of theory.—A. J. Coox, 


I think not. No nectar is thinner 
than that gathered from fruit-bloom 
and it will not run out of the comps 
until they are held nearly horizonta} 
Even when water is poured into q 
comb it is pretty hard to shake it jj 
out.—G. L. TINKER. 


In transferring combs I frequently 
put the top side of the combs down 
and the bees seem to fix the cells qjj 
right. The thin honey will sometimes 
run out when handling the combs, [n- 
prety | combs will never give a great 
deal of trouble, for the simple reason 
that practical bee-men will soon learn 
that it does not pay to reverse combs 
or hives for practical purposes.—G, 
W. DEMAREE, 


All the work the bees are induced 
to perform by reversing, is profitable 
work for the bee-keeper. No, the bees 
do not change the pitch of the cells, 
nor does the honey run out.—JAamzs 
HEDDON. 


1. Yes, most certainly, and also in 
conveying the stores to the upper 
story, as it all must be moved a sec- 
ond time. 2. Yes, at times, but the 
idea of the reversionists is, that the 
frames will be re-reversed in a short 
time. The whole theory of reversing 
is against nature and natural laws.— 
J. E. Ponpn, Jr. 


I have never noticed that the bees 
changed the angle or “ dip” of the 
cells, and the thin honey does not run 
out. But let us suppose that the bees 
did change it, and that it caused them 
a great deal of work, what would we 
care if better results were secured ? It 
is the ‘‘ results’ that we are working 
for, and not to save the bees from 
labor.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Convention Notices. 





@” The Northwestern Illinois and Southwes- 
tern Wisconsin Bee- Keepers’ Association wil! bold 
their next meeting at Mr. Ed Whittlesey’s, 2% 
miles south of Pecatonica, Ills.. on May 25, 1886. 

J. STEWART, Sec. 


G2 The [llinois Centra) Bee-Keepers’ 
Association wil] hold its next meeting at 
Mt. Sterling, [lls.,on Tuesday and Wednes 
day Oct. 19 and 20, 1886. 

J. M. HAMBAUGH, Sec. 


@” The next annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held ip 
Ypsilanti, Mich., on Dec. 1 and 2, 1886. 

H. D. CurTing, Sec. 


—_—__ 


System and Success. 


G2 All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use 't. 
the prices are reduced, as follows : 





For 50 colonies (120 pages). .........-.. $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) ..... ....- ] 2a 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) ......-...-- 1 50 


The larger ones can be used for a few co!- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 
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of queens from her. This roved to 
me that the bees made mistakes some- 
times. 

Another case coming under my 
observation, showed a still worse 
blunder on the part of the bees. In 
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them. While cutting out these cells | melting snow as from bare groun 
one day, having a friend with me who the air is only warm enough. 


kept bees, we found a nice young | degree of warmth required I find to 


queen which had hatched from an|be 45° in the shade, providing i 
unobserved cell, at the sight of which 
he said he would give me $2 for the 
old queen and take his chances on 
her. Ashe was an apiarist of con- 
siderable experience, I thought he 


even a warmer temperature the s 








took her home, succeeded in safely|ing is always going on when 
introducing her, and to the surprise weather will permit of a fl 





work for two years, he rearing scores | on the snow than as many thou 





: —— the fall of 1880, as I was preparing my 
din . bees for winter, I found two queens 
Explanatory.—*He gures BEFORE the | jn g hive, the mother having her wing 
names indicate the number of years that the clipped. They were left to see what 
pec ban Kept Doce, ROM ArT ao | eRe Tea woul et a ae hive 

the n y , i 
th were there and soon had the hive} | .nould like the above query an- 


still, with the sun shining, yet with the hive, the 


will often appear covered with dead |andIam not so 
‘no will | think that I know the temperature or 

show that these dead bees are those | dampness of the inside without the 
knew what he was about, especially | brought from the hive and dropped | use of a thermometer or hygrometer. 
as I had explained the whole matter|by the other bees while they are| To do this so that I should not jar 
l the hive and molest the bees in cold 


tohim; sol let him have her. He ‘“house-cleaning ;” this house-clean- 
the | weather, I procured an elbow-shaped 
ight. | thermometer, the shorter part of 
of both of us, she lived and did good | Again, 100 bees will make more show | which is 5 inches long and bent in a 
sand | right angle; then I cut a 44-inch hole 


would on bare ground. For this rea- 
son we are often alarmed when there 
is no occasion for it. 

Borodino,© N. Y. 








For the American Bee Journal. 


Are Bees Taxable Property ? 


T. B. BLAIR. 




















‘al inne iene 
: yrevious spring and fall, or fall and spring, . 
8 Pe the time of the year may require. = need ae Bay a tg swered in the columns of the BEE 
all This mark © indicates that the apiarist is at JouRNAL. So far as 1 know, bees 
*\ fraud), called on me and I showed ’ 9 
located near the center of the State named; | })j have never been taxed in this locality, 
t] . 9 . oe *| him the two queens, both on the same - 

y re) north of the center; south; east; comb which seemed to be a great but I have been informed by an 
wh 0 west; and this 6 northeast; ~O northwest: | jurigsity to him. After he returned officer of the town in which I reside 
all o. southeast; and ? southwest of the center | home he sent mea high price for the that my bees will be assessed this 
od of the State mentioned. colony, as he wished to study into the year. am willing to concede the 
n- ___ ee SRL are 2 eee ; right to tax hives and other fixtures 
vat = matter, but when I went to prepare that kind Il hantabl 
them for shipment, I could find only |? 2 ind, as well as merchantable 
= For the American Bee Journal | tie old queen in the hive. Aftera honey on hand at the time the assess- 
ba ding of short search in front of the hive I ment was made; but in my judgment 
m~ SUpErse Ig 0 Queens, ete. found the young one where the bees colonies of bees are not taxable any 
G. had drawn her out. The old one more than are dogs. They might put 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. failed fast, and was only able to lead bees on the same plane as dogs, and 
ed Fea” out a swarm (from the brood of the | Teduite bee-keepers to take out 
ile The question is asked, ‘How do| two) before she died. These are the licenses (when the legislature enacts 
e8 bees know when to supersede a | only two exceptions to therule, which such alaw), but it seems to me that 
is, queen?” and as the time of such |T have found. our tenure of property in bees 18 80 
ES superseding of queens is near at hand, uncertain that it would be difficult to 

perhape & oe eee _ the subject BEES DYING ON THE SNOW. anneee em. . a 4 _— 50 —- 
may not be uninteresting. 7 on May 1, when the assessmen 
. After acareful cilihieg of all cases a bees ee pare any ot their made, and lose half of them before 
C- of supersedure of queens which have | hives and dying by the Rundreds on | clover comes; I may put them in in 
he come under my notice, I am led to|the snow?” In answer to this I will | the fall and lose % of them before 
he believe that the bees, as a rule, super-|give my plan to prevent such loss, | SPring (as I did two years ago) ; or my 
rt sede a queen on account of her ceas- | but arst Iwish to say that there are colonies may come out so light as to 
1g ing to be as prolific as she has been | two causes for bees acting thus; one | P@ valueless, while my neighbor may 
- " heretofore, and especially is this the|of which is bee-diarrhea and the|bave his in good condition, but, the 

case where the attempt is made to| other the direct rays of the gun in and | #Verage assessor would value all alike. 

replace the old queen previous to | about the entrance If the former is I should like to know the practiee 
o4 swarming, or immediately after the | the cause, the bees might as well die |” other States in this matter, and if 
~ prime swarm has sought a new abode, | on the snow as anywhere, for die they there is a ee er among our brother- 
> say during the first two weeks after | will; but if the latter, the cause hood : —— like @ a opinon 

the swarm has been hived. should be removed by shading the upon the matter as early as can 
- In all of the cases of supersedure hive ——. : wy «hates aad 
e : “ — ‘ ter of interest to a e-keepers. 
i vil happened at the times, apove| AS the sunshineds Fi vayn ag the|, eeu what net at ne an 
4 and oon di d, ) ana } fang: beginning of winter, lean up a wide keepers have lost heavily in this and 
D i soon died, —S eae before board. nearly as long as the hive ig | Adjoining counties the past winter. 

Thi sy positive idenc eying OO tow wide, in front of the entrance, which My bees came out in good condition. 

ness of ogee laid by the naan wot not only keeps the sun from enticing | ! _— 6 colonies out of 60 put into the 

= oon : it i cellar. 

the ret ene ofer, being replaced |e 0" Ay gut aheids the bees from | | Neeoabsor Wis 
- the season, however, the evidence the cold winds which would otherwise | [Your query will be duly submitted 
v4 that the bees know at all times what blow directly in at the entrance.|anq answered in the Query Depart- 
. they are about, is not so great; thus Sn epenangl Jain Sng Bw gh swe, ment in due course.—ED.] 

we have exceptions to f e snow e€ § P 1 ; Rater 
’ rules ttn § the. workin of = higher up on the hive, which gives — 
t ets. ar proteday- As Se et ror the American Bee Journal. 
| - During the latter part of August, ut afew moments I consider tha . : 

hey I Jn a he hees were aoe paid for + oe it. Temperatire Inside of the Hives. 

ng one of my very ere is one point wherein some are | 

4 choicest queens ; soas fast as they got deceived regarding dead bees on the | WM. F. KANZLER. 

the queen-cells capped I removed | snow. Bees can rise as safely from | ——«, : 

d.if| In preparing my bees for winter last 


The | autumn, I arranged an average colony 
\so that every day I could read on a 
thermometer placed at the inside of 
egrees of either heat or 
now | cold ; for I do not believe in guessing, 
full of vanity as to 


t is 


is 
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in the sheet of burlap lying over the 
frames, and bored with a 4¢-inch hole 
right over the winter cluster, and 
plunged the short end of the ther- 
mometer through this hole into the 
hive about 5 inches deep, so that the 
longer end would lie flat over the 
frames. Over the thermometer I laid 
4 sheets of wadding to keep the bees 
——, and then placed the cap on the 
ive. 


The cap is roof-shaped, 6 inches 
high on the sides, and moves very 
easily. My hives are like Mr. Da- 
dant’s, holding 13 or 14 of American 
frames 12 inches deep, and standing 
in a shed on the east side of my 
smoke-house, so that the hives can 
be worked from the rear ; in the front 
I place bundles of corn-stalks to keep 
rain and snow off, and between the 
hives I pack dry wheat-straw, the 
ends of the shed being closed with 
boards. 


When I want to know if my bees 
are comfortable or not, I enter the 
shed by a door on one end, take off 
the cap without a knock or jar, lift 
the wadding, and the thermometer 
lies before me and shows, to my great 
joy, without opening the hive or 
molesting the bees, that the bees are 
in better circumstances than the birds 
in the open air. On Jan. 12—the 
coldest day—the thermometer showed 

70° in the inside of the hive, and 
—22° in the open air; on Feb. 5, in- 
side, +41°, and outside, —4°. I live 
in latitude 388° 8’ north, and I shall not 
take it as a personal insult if, the 
thermometer of another observer in 
a higher latitude shows another num- 
ber of degrees, or if some one else 
makes other conclusions than I do. 
Until to-day the mercury never was 
lower in the inside of the hive than 
32°, and that only for two days, on 
Feb. 16 and 17; and to find out if the 
bees were sleeping or awake, in clos- 
ing the cap one day, I let it down not 
very carefully, and it gave a light jar, 
and one hour after the thermometer 
showed 2° more. In finding that the 
temperature changes almost every 
day, and sometimes in opposition 
with the outside air, i.¢., when the 
outside temperature lowered the in- 
side temperature advanced, I con- 
cluded that the bees must be in mo- 
tion to create this warmth; and be- 
sides this, old naturalists and close 
observers in the old and new worlds 
told us long ago (see Langstroth’s 
Hive and Honey-Bee, page 335) that 
they marked their bees in an ob- 
servatory hive with different colors 
and in watching closely, they found 
that the bees were moving in the 
coldest weather; that those which 
were on the outside of the cluster 
could be seen in a few days on the in- 
side. I never doubted these state- 
ments. and therefore I did not open 
my hive, and made no glass doors to 
it. I desired only to find out the 
temperature of the inside of the hive 
for my own information and to satisfy 
my curiosity. 

As givenin the Bienen-Zeitung of 
Nordlingen, for 1885, page 245, at the 
last meeting of the German- Austrian 
Bee - Keepers’ Society, at Liegnitz, 
in Silesia, the Rev. Schcnfeld—the 





greatest scientific bee-keeper in Ger- 
many—said: ‘‘We know as a cer- 
tainty that bees in their winter cluster 
are in a constant rotation, so that 
bees which are to-day on the right or 
left side, may be to-morrow in the 
comfortable warmth in the centre; 
and others which hang to-day on the 
lower part of the cluster, may be to- 
morrow close by the honey-cells ; here 
they fill their honey-sacs, then go 
down and hide ina cell and have a 
store for days; it is not necessary for 
them to go up very soon, and they are 
so sheltered against hunger and cold.” 

Perhaps the climate in Germany is 
different from ours, but the advocates 
of hibernation should make the same 
experiments ; mark their bees, plunge 
one or more thermometers into their 
observatory hives, and then they can 
see if the bees are moving, asleep or 
hibernating. To give all of my obser- 
vations would require too great a 
space, therefore I will give only the 
highest and the lowest temperature 
of the inside of the hive for each 
month, commencing with Oct. 23, 
1885, and taken at 8 a.m. It is as 
follows : 


Inside Outside 
temp. temp. 


Oct. 23, 1885, +87° +44° highest. 
* $81, “ +649 440° lowest. 


Nov. 7, ‘* -+75° +63° highest. 
“© 27, ‘© +6522 +31° lowest. 
Dec. 1, ‘ +56° +39° highest. 


6° +21° lowest. 
Jan. 13, 1886, +81° + 5° highest. 


* 31, ‘“* +850° +48° lowest. 
Feb. 10, +60° +45° highest. 
wae +322 + 7° lowest. 
** 17, “© +829 +16° lowest. 


Fulda,? Ind., Feb. 25, 1886. 


Read at the New York Convention. 


The Apicultural Outlook. 


L. C. ROOT. 











In my address at the last meeting 
of the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Society, held at Detroit, Mich., in 
December last, 1 gave what seemed 
to me to be some facts, and offered 
some suggestions as to the future of 
bee-keeping. 

Very close observation during the 
sessions of that convention, as well as 
careful study since that time, have 
confirmed me in the conclusion that 
many points in that essay were well 
taken. I think that I may safely say 
that no one point is more emmy oe | 
established by the experiences of all, 
than that we need to bend our best 
energies to the consideration of the 
disposition of our products. We must 
have’a firmer, more certain, and a 
larger demand for our honey. 

It seems to me thatif any country 
should represent the ‘“ Promised 
Land,” and “flow with milk and 
honey,” it is this land of ours; and I 
believe, that as milk and its products 
are among the best and most desir- 
able—yes, indispensable articles of 
food, so surely will honey, in various 
forms, become equally prominent as a 
sweet. 

Already we begin to see that for 
many purposes honey is found to be 











—— 


the cheapest sweet that can be 

Mr. C. F. Muth, of Cincinnati, ()pjo 
tells us that pork-packers, and other; 
who have been using cheap molasge, 
very largely, find that though honey 
costs more per pound, it contains q 
greater sweetening capacity and js 
cheaper for their use. Lam thoroughly 
convinced that the value of honey as 
a pure, wholesome, and natural arti. 
cle of food is yet to become more fully 
appreciated and understood. It js 
purely a natural product, as entirely 
soas milk, with which it has beep 
associated since Bible times, and the 
day will come when manufactured 
sweets cannot compete with it, asa 
common article of food, and for 
medicinal and manufacturing pur. 
poses. 

The great question for us to con- 
sider at this time is, in regard to the, 
best methods of securing as substan- 
tial a market for our productions as 
for other essential commodities. We 
have stern facts before us, and we 
must meet them fairly. Many are 
looking to us as authority, as to the 
desirability of engaging in bee-keep- 
ing, and we should not fail to respond 
to this inquiry. Is it nota fact be- 

ond dispute that with the ages 
imited demand for honey, there is 
already an over-production ? The out- 
look from all directions leads me to 
the conclusion that bee-keepers must 
at present be governed largely by the 
demand for their products, in their 
own locality. If you have no home 
market at prices which will pay you 
to produce honey, do not expect to 
ship it to distant markets with better 
results, while they are already over- 
stocked. 


While there will always be a de- 
mand for comb honey for table use, 
the great bulk of our honey in the 
future will be taken with the extrac- 
tor, and be used for a greater variety 
of purposes. We must reasonably 
expect to compete with other sweets 
in this direction. To do this we must 
resort to methods which will enable 
us to produce our honey much more 
cheaply than we have yet been able to 
do. We must be able to winter our 
bees more successfully. In this item 
alone, the saving would be very great. 
If the present losses in oe wage | 
could be avoided, and our colonies al 
be populous at the beginning of spring 
operations, we should reduce our ex- 
penses one-half, and treble the quan- 
tity of honey obtained. But upon the 
demands which are created for our 
honey, will depend the future of bee- 
keeping ; and to further this end, we 
should bestow the most thorough 
study and application. 


One great lack in our present 
methods of markéting, is that those 
who handle our honey are not thor- 
oughly enough versed in bee-keeping 
in all its branches. From careful ob- 
servation I am satisfied that no one 
thing contributes more to the success 
of honey-dealers than the fact that 
they have an extended knowledge of 
bee-keeping, and are entirely alive to 
its best interests. We need specialists 
in this department of our business 
who would command the support of 
the general bee-keeping public, which 
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uld only do by working faith- 
we for their Bor Bn interest. Shall 
we prove ourselves equal to the 
emergencies of the time, and by mass- 
ing our forces upon these im rtant 
points, prove by our success that “* in 
ynion there 18 strength ? 
Mohawk, y 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Words to a Honey-Bee, 


FRANCES J. M’CONOUGHEY. 








Little busy, wandering sprite 
That cometh, goeth thro’ the hours, 
O’er the garden, through the grove, 
Ever murmuring of thy love 
To the nodding, smiling flowers, 
Whom thou wooest, bronze‘mailed knight. 


Thou knowest the lily’s dwelling-place 
Among the fern leaves moist and cool, 
And where the stately goldenrod 
Sways lightly ; where blue asters nod ; 
Where cardinals grow beside the pool, 
And the violet hides her face. 


Solomon, of the insect world, 
Master-workman of the winged clans ! 
Proud human architects, of thee 
Have lessons learned—and we may see 
Philosophy in all thy plans, 
Even when ruin ’s on thee hurled. 


For, when the ruthless vandal—man— 

Hath robbed thee of thy hard-earned spoil, 
Thou sittest not down to grow! at luck, 
But with grim, persevering pluck, 

And patient, earnest, cheerful toil, 

Soon bringest thy fortunes to the van. 


-— 





For the American Bee Journal 


Wintering Bees in Warm Cellars, 


C, THEILMANN. 








In Mr. Barber’s essay on ‘‘ Winter- 
ing Bees in Cellars,” page 809 of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1885, 
some interesting as well as very queer 
ideas are mentioned. How Mr. Bar- 
ber can winter his bees in a cellar at 
atemperature from 65° to 90° above 
zero, 18 surely a marvel to many of 
our best and most experienced bee- 
masters. I would be much araid that 
any one would make a complete fail- 
ure of it, in trying to winter his bees 
ina cellar with so high a tempera- 
ture. One of our most practical bee- 
keepers tried the experiment a year 
ago last winter, and thereby lost 
nearly all the bees he experimented 
with. Now if Mr. Doolittle could not 
winter his bees in a high temperature 
what could we expect of the inex- 
perienced ? 


Would not Mr. Barber’s essay mis- 
lead many bee-keepers, if we did not 
have Mr. Doolittle’s sad experiment 
in the winter of 1883-84? hat did 
we learn from Mr. D.? Turning to 
page 356, of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for 1884, we find that he 
had heavy losses in wintering his bees 
in a temperature from 50° to 60°, and 
higher. Heretofore, and after trying 
outside wintering awhile, he built an 
under-ground bee-cellar in which the 
temperature was kept at 42°, and 
therewith he wintered his bees suc- 
cessfully, until the above-mentioned 
winter, when he put faith in Mr. B’s 
ideas ; but he durst not go the whole 





above zero, with the above-stated 
result. 

When Mr. D. saw what was coming, 
he wrote to Mr. Barber for informa- 
tion on temperature, etc., during the 
winter. He replied that he could not 
tell him anything about it, as he had 
no thermometer in his cellar. I do 
not want to criticise Mr. B’s state- 
ments, and yet I do like to get at facts 
and not have so an important a point 
hee fact it is the one of success or 
ailure in our pursuit) handled so 
carelessly or ignorantly. How could 
Mr. Barber know the temperature in 
his cellar if he did not have a ther- 
mometer there through the winter? 
Mr. Barber says on page 11 of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1884: 
‘** Hundreds of ee will raise 
their hands in horror when told that 
my bees were wiptered in a tempera- 
ture of from 65° to 90° of heat |’? How 
is that? Why could be not state the 
temperature to Mr. Doolittle? Be- 
cause he had no thermometer in the 
cellar, though he still says on page 
292, of the same volume, that his bees 
that were so heated, separated all 
right, etc. They were surely smart 
bees, when before they were in a 
cluster 5 feet in height, as he tells us 
on page 408 of the same volume; and 
on page 264 he says, and yery reason- 
ably too, that he does not think it 
ape to keep the temperature at 
65° to 90° above zero in -cellars, 
but finds after the winter’s experi- 
ments, that with ventilation at the 
top of the hive the bees were in much 
better condition, and came out in as 
good condition as when put in for 
winter. By thus wintering he has 
had no trouble since. But Mr. B. did 
not stick very long to the ventilation 
on top of the hive, as he speaks in his 
essay of ‘‘ no upward ventilation,” but 
adheres to 60° to 90°—perhaps with- 
out a thermometer. 


On page 235 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for 1885, we find that Mr. 
B. really made tests during the win- 
ter of 1884-85, which showed 47° on 
Dec. 20, 1884; 45° on Jan. 20, 1885, and 
48° above zero on March 30, with 200 
colonies in the cellar. Now where 
does the great difference in his cellar 
comein? I will let the readers an- 
swer this question. I would also like 
Mr. B. to explain it. 


On page 316 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for 1885, Mr. B. comes down 
one-half of the 90° above zero, and 
says: ‘‘Ina cellar as good as mine 
has been—45° to 48°—bees should be 
placed one foot or more above the 
cellar bottom ;” and he tells us on 
page 422, of the same volume, that 
every colony is alive and in a flourish- 
ing condition. I have no reason to 
doubt itin the least, as we have a 
number of writers who winter their 
bees in a temperature from 45° to 50°; 
but when we come up to 60° and more 
above, the bees become restless and 
lose that quiet state which is so much 
desired by experienced bee-keepers, 
= which Mr. Clarke calls hiberna- 

ion. 

I will now describe the experiment 
that I made in February, 1883, when 
about the middle of the month we had 





65° to 90°, and tried it first with 50° 





est day I went away in the morning, 
and did not return until about 4 p.m. 
Hastening to the bee-yard I could 
hear the bees roaring in my double- 
walled bee-house 3 to 4 rods distant ; 
and when I tried to enter the house, 
the bees came rushing out as if it was 
swarming time. I immediately shut 
the door, but I had a look at the 
thermometer which indicated a tem- 
perature of 65° above zero. There 
was alittle door in the gable end of 
the house through which [ went in on 
the og floor, and lifted up the 
boards by which a clear space of 17 
inches was made, and the entire 
length of the house, to let the heat 
escape under the roof? I then waited 
for the night to come to open the 
doors. The upper and lower ventila- 
tors had been open, but the outside 
air was too warm to cool off the inside 
air much. When night approached I 
opened the doors. The sigh and my 
feelings I can hardly describe. When 
I got into the house, the hives, walls, 
floor, and everything in the house 
was covered with bees, crawling one 
over the other, apparently suffoca- 
ting, and thousands of dead ones all 
over. The air in the house had a very 
disagreeable gassy smell, with the 
thermometer at 63°. These 130 colo- 
nies were all quiet at 42° three days 
before this. but from this on they 
were restless until I put them out, 
about four weeks afterward. The 
house was 16x18 feet, by 7 feet high. 
Ihave no desire for another such 
experiment, and on account of it I 
have read Mr. Barber’s articles with 
suspicion, I must acknowledge. On 
account of my experiment I have 
written this article; also because m 
bees winter bestin an under-groun 
bee-house in a temperature of 42° 
above zero; and to warn bee-keepers 
to be cautious about wintering their 
bees in a temperature of 65° to 90°. 
Thielmanton,o Minn. 





An Apiary in New Zealand. 


The following is from the New Zea- 
land Herald of March 6, 1886 : 


Amongst the several rural indus- 
tries now being carried on at Mata- 
mata, there is none more generally 
interesting to visitors than that of 
apiculture. Bee-farming has now 
become an established industry in 
England, America, on the Continent 
of Europe, and in Australasia, and 
deservedly so, for very few industries 
connected with rural pursuits have 
made greater progress during the last 
few years, or shown better results 
when systematically carried out. The 
importance of apiculture as an indus- 
try attracted the attention of Mr. J. 
C. Firth, who, with his characteristic 
enterprise, started the nucleus of a 
bee-farm some 3% —_ ago, with 
Mr. Hopkins, the well known apiarist, 
as manager. The result has proved 
the good judgment of Mr. Firth, for 
instead of the whole of the honey that 
is secreted in the clover blossom now 
““ wasting its sweetness on the desert 
air,” as formerly, many tons are an- 








a warm spell. On thelast and warm- 


nually harvested, which finds a ready 
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market, at a 
There is one thing worthy of mention, 
viz: The honey produced at Mata- 
mata is, without doubt, equal to the 
best produced in any part of the 
world. 

Connected with the management of 
the apiaries, of which there are two 
at present, there are two substantial 
buildings—one containing a large 
workshop, in which the hives, frames, 
and other appliances are made, a 
honey-room for storage of ane, a 
fumigating room, and an office. he 
first thing that attracted our atten- 
tion on entering, was the large stacks 
of 2pound tins of honey—nearly 
10,000. Theseghad been brought from 
the principal apiary, and were ready 
for soldering, preparatory to being 
labelled and cased for market. At 
the time of our visit the season’s crop 
of honey was nearly all in, and this 
will amount to about 10 tons—the pro- 
duct of 200 hives—an average of 100 
pounds per hive. In the fumigating 
room, which for the nonce had been 
turned into a wine room, we were 
shown a number of casks containing 
fruit wines, mead, cider, and vinegar 
in a state of preparation. These had 
been made principally with honey, 
and gave promise of turning out 
excellent in quality. The honey used 
in their manufacture had all been 
obtained by washing the cappings of 
the combs; the portion shaved off 
before extracting the honey from 
them, and which is useless for market. 


Mr. Hopkins, the manager, is of the 
opinion that were mead, honey and 
fruit wines, honey-vinegar, and other 
such-like products obtainable, an im- 
mense demand would soon spring up 
forthem. We have no doubt that 
this might be made a very profitable 
branch of bee-keeping if bee-keepers 
would but turn their attention to it. 
It would not only be the means of 
utilizing a vast amount of surplus 
honey, but a great benefit would be 
conferred on humanity by placing 
within reach some wholesome, health 
giving beverages in place of the vile 
compounds now sometimes sold as 
wines. There is no reason why we 
should not again revive some of those 
ancient beverages, such as mead, 
metheglin, miodomel, sohighly prized 
when honey was considered as an 
indispensable article of food for man, 
before sugar took its place. 


The other building is used for 
manufacturing comb foundation. 
Four of the latest and most improved 
machines for making it are in use at 
Matamata, and, in fact, everything 
that can be devised for purifying the 
wax aud manufacturing a first-class 
article. 

The home apiary, situated near to 
the inanager’s house, is a small one of 
about 30 colonies, principally devoted 
to queen-rearing® Here we saw a 
large number of miniature or nucleus 
hives, in which the young queens are 
reared and kept until they are re- 
quired. Until quite lately none but 
pure Italian bees were kept and bred 
in this apiary, but in December last 
pure Cyprian queens were imported. 
These for the time were located here 
for the purpose of having the young 


remunerative price. | 


gneee reared from them mated by 
talian drones, as the progeny from 
this cross are now considered to be 
the best working bees cultivated. 


The ‘“ Burwood Apiary,” situated 
some 2% miles from the “ Home 
Apiary,” is devoted to honey produc- 
tion. The hives—about 200 in num- 
ber—are in long rows in an enclosure 
of about an acre, surrounded by a 
trees, and are well sheltered. he 
extracting house, where the honey is 
extracted from the combs, stands 
nearly in the centre of the apiary. At 
the time of our visit extracting was 
going on. From the extractor—which 
stands on a platform about 4 feet 
above the floor—the honey runs into a 
triple strainer and from there into the 
honey-tank, capable of holding 3,000 
pounds. Here it is allowed to remain 
for a day or two to get thoroughl 
ripe, when itis skimmed and run 0 
into tins for market. 

One peculiarity about the Matamata 
honey is its rapid granulation and 
very fine grain. In the _ hottest 
weather it granulates in about three 
days from the time it is extracted, 
and in more than one instance this 
season it would not run from the 
tank 36 hours after being taken from 
the comb. When placed ina dish on 
the table its color and grain gives it 
the appearance of butter, from which 
it is sometimes difficult to distinguish 


it. 

Mr. Hopkins informed us that the 
past season has been a fair one 
throughout New Zealand for bee- 
keepers, and that he estimates the 
season’s crop at over 300 tons for this 
colony. He thinks the Auckland 
province alone will have produced 
nearly one-half of that quantity. 
Altogether, we look upon the industry 
of apiculture as one of much impor- 
tance to the State, and well worthy of 
any indirect encouragement the State 
can give it. We congratulate Mr. 
Firth on his enterprise and the ex- 
ample he has set to other colonists to 
“go and do likewise.” 





For the American Bee Journal, 


“A Year Among the Bees,” 


N. W. M’LAIN. 








This is the title of a new book on 
bee-keeping, by Dr. C. C. Miller, of 
Marengo, Ills., published at the office 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. In 
his introduction the author explains 
that he has no expectation or desire 
to write a complete treatise on bee- 
keeping, but rather to speak of such 
things in detail as would come within 
the experience of one who, being in- 
terested in the industry of bee-keep- 
ing, should remain with him during a 
whole year. 

The design of the author is that the 
book shall consist of ‘‘ A talk about 
some of the implements, plans and 
practices of a bee-keeper of 25 years’ 
experience, who has for 8 years made 
the production of honey his exclusive 
business.’”’ Among other excellencies 
this book possesses the rare merit of 





being just whatit professes to be— 


ee 
simply a plain ‘ bee-talk, where; 
shall try to tell honestly’ just hoo ; 
do, talking in a familiar Manner aboyt 
such things as have come Within m 
own experience.”’ y 
The talk begins with the spring of 
the vear, when “ the bees can get oy; 
on the first good day,” when the rej 
of the blossom on the soft maple 
actually begins to push forth. and 
progresses by seasonable stage 
throughout the year, telling all abou 
spring management and preparation 
for the honey harvest; the methods 
practiced and devices used during the 
working season ; the care of the pro. 
duct and its preparation for market: 
the prepartion for winter; the winte; 
repository ; placing the bees in winter 
quarters, and the attention givey 
them during winter; not neglecting 
to speak of the work which should be 
done during the winter preparatory 
to the coming year. : 


Moreover, during the narrative the 
dramatis persone are naturally in. 
troduced, and we are told of the 
division of labor,so that each of the 
assistants may become proficient in the 
— to which they are assigned, or 
or which they bave a preference: 
and both scene and incident are so 
clearly and faithfully presented that 
one may almost imagine himself 
seated under a tree near the apiary 
and shop, the long rows of hives 
standing in pairs to the right, the 
comfortable dwelling and the orchards 
to the left, and the genial Doctor in 
the foreground narrating his mono- 
logue, ‘“‘A Year Among the Bees.” 
(The writer has had the pleasure of a 
day among the bees, with Dr. Miller 
at his home.) 

In bee-keeping frequent emergen- 
cies arise. There is “a world of com- 
fort ’’ in being oe to an emergency. 
If one does not feel entirely equal to 
an emergency, there is a feeling of 
satisfaction and security in knowing 
that you have an adviser at hand 
upon whose epee and counsel 
you can rely. The author of this book 
is a BE ny ye bee-keeper whose 
methods and practice are safe and 
conservative. When a _ progressive 
bee-keeper of 25 years’ experience,and 
one who makes bee-keeping his ex- 
clusive business, gives to the public 
his methods and practice, the service 
cannot fail of appreciation from all 
those engaged in the industry. 


The bee-keeper of experience will 
find many valuable hints in this book. 
and it is noticeable that most of the 
devices recommended and used .are 
simple and cheap, and mostly home- 
made, and well adapted for the pur- 

ses for which they are recommended. 
3eginners in bee-keeping will find 
that the adoption of the methods, 
devices and practices here recom- 
mended will save them from investing 
in much costly experience. Experi- 
ence is frequently worth what it costs, 
but more frequently the amount In- 
vested by original explorers in the 
field of bee-keeping fails to declare 
satisfactory dividends. 

Bee-keepers of experience do not 
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need to be told that it is prudent and 
wise to glean from the experience of 
others, and incorporate into their own 
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1ods and practice all that their 
méement commends. Wisdom dic- 
tates to those lacking in experience 
the adoption of methods, devices an 
practice which have been tried and 
approved, as the only safe course. 
Experiments with new devices or in 
new methods should form no part in 
the curriculum of those just matric- 
lated. } 
’ This prescription written by the 
Doctor, for bee-keepers, he assures 
ys he has tested in his “own experi- 
ence,” and surely he must be a good 
doctor who takes his own medicine. 


U. S. Apicultural Sta., Aurora, Ills. 





For the American Bve Journal. 


Quictude, Semi-Hibernation, etc, 


WM. F. CLARKE. 








I read somewhere lately about a 
certain family, old-fashioned enough 
tohave alot of children in it. The 
children were making a great noise, 
when a big brother said: ‘* Let there 
be pertic silunks !” which was obeyed 
instanter! Our Editor has shut down 
“all ofa suddint” on ‘hibernation ” 
and ‘‘ reversible hives.”” An excep- 
tion is made in regard to explanations 
called for by previous articles pub- 
lished. 

[have nothing written on either of 
these topics, but under the exception 
allowed, there is only one thing I wish 
to say about hibernation. I have 
said it before, but no attention seems 
to be paid to it by several writers on 
the subject. It is that hibernation 
isnot one certain, fixed, unalterable 
state, but admits of and exists in 
various degrees. For the truth of 
this statement I have cited the great- 
est entomologist of the age, Prof. 
Kirby, and once more calling atten- 
tion to it, I am content to let the 
subject hibernate. 

But I ask as a special favor the 
publication of the following letter, 
which is altogether too good to be 
condemned to hibernation in one of 
my pigeon-holes : 

Mr. W. F. CLARKE :—On page 232 of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Mr. W. Z. Hutch- 
inson appears to think that if bees hiber- 


nate at all, it must bein a state identical 
with that of ants, ete. 


We know that some insects may freeze 
solid and yet live, but if a bear, or Mr. 
Malone’s ground-squirrel, should once 
freeze, I do not believe they would ever 
move again. If bees do really hibernate I 
think it must be another one of the many 
diffegent kinds of hibernation. If bees are 
only quiet during the long periods,then they 
are the greatest exceptions known—entirely 
too great. If beés are only quiet, I think 
that either of the terms, quiet, quiescence, 
or quietude, is no name for it. It is neither 
usual quietness no ordinary hibernation. 


Mr. Taylor’s cattle and poultry under the 
barn were quiet; almost any thing may be 
quiet for a short time, i.¢,, practice qui- 
escence, and it may properly be called 
quietude ; but itis very different from the 
quiet condition entered into by the bees. 

his is a separate condition, and should not 
be loaded upon its neighbors. I believe that 
the quietude of the cattle was as far from 
the quietude of the bees as was the quietude 
of the bees from torpor. 

J would be better to coin a new word 
than spoil a good, useful, and respectable 


on ay not to call it what it cannot be proven 
to be. I would be satisfied to call it simply 
hibernation—not so profound as to embrace 


— 

r. Heddon, then, may say—Use my 
semt-hibernation ; but we cannot do this very 
wellasthere are so many varying degrees 
between the conditions of the frozen ant 
and of the raccoon (or perhaps the bees) that 
a correct classification might need to be 
carried out to sixteenths or thirty-seconds, 
instead of halves and quarters ; there would 
need to be a fixed zero point, and undoubt- 
edly the condition of bees would best 
represent it. 

n the whole, the hibernation theory, 
though it be ever so true, is too new, too 
shocking ; it may work better when a little 
older; ordinaries could not swallow it at 
this time if it were ever so palatable. “Its 
agin natur.” “It takes years to accomplish 
a great object.”” So much of truth as your 
theory contains must come uppermost.—C. 
W. Dayton, Bradford, Iowa. 


Many thanks, Mr. Dayton, for the 
foregoing communication. The hiber- 
nation theory has made wonderful 
progress considering the shortness of 
the time it has been in existence, the 
bungling manner in which it was 
broached. and the opposition it has 
met in certain influential quarters. I 
calmly leave it to the test of time :— 

“ Time, that doth all things else impair, 

But maxes truth flourish, fresh and fair.” 


Guelph, Ont. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


An Early Swarm, Wintering, etc. 


Cc. W. DAYTON. 








In consequence of a powerful col- 
ony of bees in the fall, and sur- 
rounded by 18 inches of forest leaves 
on the summer stand,I am enabled 
toreport the first natural swarm as 
issuingon May 8—one month and 8 
one earlier than in any other year. 
I think it must be the earliest swarm 
north of the 43rd parallel. I did not 
examine my bees this spring as often 
as usual, and I was not aware that 
there was such a colony in the yard. 
Its hive contained 6 combs of brood, 
and as that was all there was room 
for in the hive, they had found it too 
small, and artificial feeding in the 
open air, followed by a day or two of 
gathering from fruit-blossoms, led 
them to seek a new home. 

It is usually the case that a colony 
must fill 10 or 12 combs with brood, or 
spare brvod to help other colonies 
along, before their hive becomes too 
small to contain them. This colony 
wintered on a westerly slope in the 
most exposed part of the bee-yard, 
which is in no way protected from 
the cold winds of winter. I have 
wintered several colonies in the same 
position, and with the same prepara- 
tion for sevézal winters ; fm fact there 
has not been a colony lost in winter- 
ing on the summer stands, and that 
method of wintering I have practiced 
to a considerable extent. It may have 
been because they were prepared for 
safety, instead of experiment. 

Here I might say to those who 
favor large hives: Provided (that 
word needs emphasis as it is likely to 
be lost sight of) the honey harvest 
lasted just 837 days from the time that 
colony had its hive filled with brood, 


in the honey gathered, to have spread 
the brood and inserted empty combs 
to be filled with brood? On page 60 
Mr. Dadant says that I seem to be of 
the opinion that breeding should be 
decreased 87 days before the end of 
the honey harvest. This cannot be 
exactly my opinion, as I would not 
destroy brood or practice hive con- 
traction; but that the brood-rearing 
space should not be increased later 
than 87 days before the end of the 
harvest,in my opinion, provided the 
harvest lasted not more than that 
length of time. 

In the article to which Mr. Dadant 
referred, I did not occupy space to 
say that honey harvests may va 
from 15 to 42 days, and that 1 wor 
on the outside of the average of 37 
days. In a former article it was 
stated that it sometimes takes until 
the honey harvest is half over to get 
the colonies built up to their greatest 
capacity ; this would be 18 days added 
to 37, equaling 55 days, the length of 
honey harvest required that the last 
laid eggs might produce useful bees. 
Again, on page 105, Mr. Green has 
it as discouraging brood-rearing 15 or 
20 days before the harvest. It seems 
that the word “‘ provided ” was insuffi- 
cient to show that the time was given 
as an illustration ; and to the ordinary 
reader who has not made the contents 
of the Bee JouRNAL astudy, it would 
be made to appear that I had given 
candid advice to the effect. To help 
me out of the dilemma, Mr. Dadant 
and Mr. Green warn the readers 
against accepting my illustrations as 
actual facts applicable to uncertain- 
ties. While their warnings may have 
been given in good faith, I hardly be- 
lieve that it was much the best for 
the reader after all. There are 
amongst the readers of ‘the BEE 
JOURNAL two kinds of readers—the 
experienced and the inexperienced ; 
and it is the beginners who follow 
the teachings of the others. Now it 
has always been my belief that any 
reader who would accept an illustra- 
tion for a fact, ought not to be cor- 
rected, but be allowed to follow it 
that he may stumble and get the right 
kind of experience while he is yet 
young in the business; for bein 
guided and prompted along withou 
exertion of his own. he is sure to meet 
obstacles, and great failures when he 
is older and has more to lose. Bee- 
keeping cannot be learned without 
self-experience, and if it were not for 
the failures,our knowledge of it would 
be vastly more limited. 

My favorite plan for wintering bees 
on the summer stands, is to fill a hive 
holding 5 or 6 combs solidly with 
capped honey, and then raise it 6 
inches from the bottom-board to 
afford a clustering space, and sur- 
round the whole outfit with a foot or 
more of tightly-packed forest leaves. 
Thus arranged the bees of the colony 
on the approach of winter begin a 
march for the topof the hive, taking 
the honey as they go. 

Another excellent plan is to con- 
tract the brood-chamber as much as 
possible, and then cover the hive with 
as many leaves as can be afforded, 
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same as potatoes are buried. There 
should be a passage from the entrance 
to the outside air, and what is the 
most important of all,is to leavea 
small space directly on the top of the 
mound uncovered with earth, so that 
the circulation may —_ upward 
through the leaves and escape. A 
hive-cover will —* it from the 
rain. These methods of preparation 
if well done, I deem almost infallible 
and another fall is destined to find 
me preparing 50 colonies for winter in 
that way. 
Bradford, ¢ Iowa. 











Local Convention Directory. 


1886, Time and place of Meeting. 


May 20.—Wis. Lake Shore Center, at Kiel, Wis. 
Ferd Zastrow, Sec., Millhome, Wis. 


May 25.—N.W.llls. & S.W. Wis., at Pecatonica, Ill. 
J. Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Ills. 


Aug. 31.—Stark County, at Canton, O. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 


Oct. 12—14.—North American, at Indianapolis,Ind. 
F. L. Dougherty, Sec., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Oct. 19, 20.—Lllinois Central, at Mt. Sterling, Ills. 
J.M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Lils. 


Dec. 1, 2.—Michigan State, at Ypsilanti, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
ge In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 














Large, Early Honey-Crop.—s. F. 
Newman, Norwalk,é O., on May 12, 
1886, Says: 


This season has been the most 
favorable for bees in this section that 
I have ever known. We have hada 
constant flow of honey for about five 
weeks from maples and fruit trees, 
and the weather has been very pleas- 
ant, We already have about 1,000 
pounds of honey, and our bees are in 
fine condition to take advantage of 
the white clover when it blossoms— 
the lower stories of the hives being 
packed full of bees and honey. We 
expect a very prosperous season. 





Success in Cellar Wintering.—G. 
C. Lowry, Casey,+o Iowa, on May 9, 
1886, says : 


Bees are in prime condition in this 
part of the State. I wintered mine 
in a good, dry cellar, and I was suc- 
cessful in so doing. 





Reversible Frames, etc.—N. L. 
Minor, Bowling Green,o Mo., says: 


I will never use the reversible 
frames, as their use disturbs the bees 
too much. I prefer the old Lang- 
stroth frames. I favor Mr. Doolittle’s 
idea of studying how to produce the 
most comb honey in a poor season. I 
shall try to investigate this subject. 





Annoyed by the Bees.—Geo. M. 
Deer, Riga,o. Mich., on May 10, 1886, 
writes : 


My bees are doing well, and nearl 
all are in good condition in cha 
hives. I would like to know whether 
there isa book that contains the law 
protecting bee-keepers from being 
compelled to move their bees to the 
woods or back fields to satisfy some 
nervous or jealous people. I have 5 
acres in the village and 86 colonies of 
bees; the talk is that I will have to 
move my bees away so that people 
will be safe in their own houses, and 
along the street; and so that they 
can cook sweet victuals. The cider- 
mill man is growling about getting 
stung sometimes. My bees are about 
150 feet back from the road, and some 
people make an awful fuss when they 
g° by. Can they make me move my 

ees? This is not an incorporated 
pe me and my bees have done no 
mischief to amount to anything. They 
worked on meal that one man fed his 
horses, and they then were taken out 
of the shed. The owner said that if 
I did not move my bees he would; 
that is the way some talk. 


[If the bees are troublesome to your 
neighbors, you should move them 
away without waiting to be compelled 
todo so by law. The bees in our 


‘apiary, here at the BEE JOURNAL 


office, so troubled our neighbors some 
three years ago, that we promptly 
moved them away. We think ita 
duty to society not to annoy our 
neighbors by needlessly keeping any- 
thing on our premises to their detri- 
ment.—ED.] 





Too Cold for Honey.—Henry Alley, 
Wenham,¢ Mass., on May 11, 1886, 
writes : 

The weather is unfavorable for 


bees. There is apn | of fruit blos- 
soms, but it is too cold for honey. 





Preparing to Swarm.—Mrs. J. N. 
Heater, Columbus,©Neb., on May 10, 
1886, Says : 


My 69 colonies and 7 nuclei came 
through the winter in splendid condi- 
tion, with no loss excepting one ver 
weak nucleus which starved wit 
wend of stores out of their reach. 

hey are all booming on fruit-bloom 
now, and some are preparing to 
swarm. 

. 


Bees Breeding Rapidly. — Abe 
Hoke, Union City,o+ Ind., on May 10, 
1886, writes: 


I put 32 colonies into winter quar- 
ters last fall, and 31 of them came 
through the winter. I lost one the 
latter part of April by robbing, and I 
sold 4. I now have 26, three of which 
are rather light in bees, but have 
plenty of stores, and all are breeding 
very ee. except one. On page 
762 of the BEE JOURNAL for 1885, I 








—_— 


stated how my bees were pre 
for winter, and how I had seep bees 
—— for winter when I was 

k Y: I said that I would prepare “a 
in like manner, and see what the . 
sult would be. The result was thy 
all the bees are dead, but about one 
quart and the queen. Tt is One of m 
light colonies. Last summer | mad 
an observatory hive of 3 frames 12x 
inches, so constructed that it can be 
made into a single-comb hive. It has 
a glass on each side, and a wooden 
door over the glass. I packed this 
hive with the rest in dry sawdust, ang 
the bees in it are in first-rate condi. 
tion. The two outsides of the outside 
comb are full of brood, one-half of 
one outside is hatched, and the queeg 
fills the cells as fast as young bees 
leave them. I saw the queen deposit 
5 eggs in one minute yesterday. | 
have never lost a colony of bees in 
straw-hive; the 2 I lost last winter 
were in wooden-wall hives. 





Ants and Roaches.—John L. Isley, 
Vibbard,~o Mo., inquires on May 8, 
1886 : 

Please tell me through the Brz 
JOURNAL how to keep ants and 
roaches away from the hives ? 

[Tansy strewn around the hives is 
recommended by some bee-keepers to 
keep them away. A sponge wet with 
sweetened water might be put ina 
wire cage to destroy them. Borax, 
salt or gum camphor, or powdered 
cloves scattered where they congre- 
gate would get rid of them.—ED.] 





Storing in the Sections. — Alex. 
Rose, Sullivan,© Ills., on May 6, 1886, 
says: 


My bees are storing honey in the 
sections now. White clover is begin- 
ning to bloom nicely, and the prospect 
is fine for an early honey harvest. 
Plenty of drones were sealed up some 
days ago. 





Bees Breeding Very Fast.—Wu. 
Ford, Marshalltown,@Iowa, on May 
8, 1886, writes: 


My bees wintered well in the cellar. 
They came out in good condition, 
strong in numbers, healthy and dry. 
My loss is 2 colonies out of 13, fall 
count. They are breeding very fast. 
They carried the first pollen on April 
14. They are now working on apple 
and cherry bloom. We have every 
prospect now for a good honey season. 





Solving the Wintering Problem.— 
Wm. F. Kanzler, Fulda, 9 Ind., writes: 


It is no wonder that our valuable 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL increases 
in favor with the most apiculturists 
of this country, for the itor does 
not attach to each communication his 
criticism (as some editors do), and he 
tells the readers when they must stop 
writing articles on any certain sub- 
ject. I mark every day the degrees 
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ow-shaped thermometer on | as the weather and season has been|drones. I should say one-half of the 
e inside of the same bee-hive, and I | very backward for honey-production ; | entire colony are of these diminutive 
sall do the same the year around ;| however we now have the honey-|drones. I opened the hive to-day and 
snd if we know the exact temperature | locust, hawthorne, white clover, |found two queen-cells sealed up. I 
a the behavior of the beesin win-|asters, and the dandelions yet in|began capturing and pinching the 
~ we may solve the “wintering| bloom. The willows are about out; heads of drones, and served her 
yestion.” but the bees are increasing spendidly | majesty’s head the same way. I then 
q . in brood, and I am in hopes of get-| proceeded to decapitate all the un- 

in Good Condition.—W. A. ting hs: oi aH ht for the crop. es _geones, and oe Plymouth 

; ‘ whic ink wi a poor one this 8 a square meal for once. 

Shafnit, nee” Iowa, on May 10, year. Iam told that this apiary be-| would be pleased if some of the 
1896, SAYS - gan the winter with 100 colonies in| savants would give a satisfactory ex- 
My first swarm issued on May 6. I| movable frame hives, and 40 in box- | planation of this condition of the col- 
had only 3 colonies to winter, and| hives. I have been transferring 17 | ony described above. The prospect 
they came through in good condition, eolonies in box-hives to movable-|for a bountiful honey crop all over 
with the aid of the BEE JOURNAL. frame hives, and have still 32 box-|the country I think is better than the 
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Rees in this part of the county do not 

roduce much honey, as they all are 
in box-hives. I use the new Heddon 
or Langstroth improved. I would 
like to know which queen comes out 
with the first swarm, the older the 
young one. 


(The old one, of course.—ED.]} 





The Season in Cuba.— A. W. 
Osburn, Cuba, W. I., on April 30, 
1886, writes : 


The winter just passed was a very 
por one for honey—too much cold 
weather; and the spring, so far, has 
been the poorest of the three since I 
eame here. All new colonies made 
by division have to be fed, as it is 
very rare that sufficient honey can be 
found in the parent hive, that they 
can spare. 





Bee-Keeping in Mississippi, etc.— 
Lorenzo J. de Sobotker, of Riverton, 
9 Miss., on May 3, 1886, writes : 


I‘came here on Feb. 23 to take 
charge of an apiary of 132 colonies of 
brown bees; of these 83 were in one- 
story 15-frame hives, 100f which were 
in very good condition, but 73 were 
very poor, and 8 of them queenless ; 
infact many of them went into win- 
ter quarters last year upon 5 and 6 
frames, and no division-boards. From 
what I found, there were 100 colonies 
prepared for winter on the summer 
stands, but, according to my idea, in 
very poor condition; and as the win- 
ter has been very severe, and the 
spring very late in coming, I reached 
here just in time to save a good many 
bees, which I did by feeding with the 
surplus combs of honey from the 10 
good colonies. The weather has been 
80 changeable from frost to sunshine, 
and showery weather, since my arrival 
here.that I could not venture to do 
anything with the bees until the mid- 
dle of March, when the red maple and 
dandelions began to bloom ; followed 
at the end of March by an abundance 
of willows, and which lasted from 4 
to5 weeks; this has assisted brood- 
rearing very much—so much that I 
was obliged to extract on April 22, 23 
and 26,from the brood-nests of the 
strongest colonies, from 84 combs, 
[aiding 15 gallons of splendid willow 

oney, weighing about 1144 pounds to 
the gallon. I have been using the 
combs taken from the hives of the 
colonies that died last winter, putting 
them between the brood-frames ; in 


hives with strong colonies in them, 
which I intend to allow to swarm 
naturally. So I now have 100 colo- 
nies, all with queens, and 32 colonies 
in box-hives, on some of which I have 
put one-pound sections, I would call 
it spring count 100 colonies in mov- 
able-frame hives, and 32 box-hives. 
This apiary was started only last 
season from 40 colonies in box-hives, 
and they produced 7 barrels of honey 
of 45 gallons each, weighing about 12 
pounds to the gallon; and these 40 
colonies in box-hives were originally 
gotten from one swarm of bees that 
came to this place from the woods in 
the season of 1882. 





Early Swarms and Drones,—Dr. 
H. R. Dorr, Worden, 9 Ills.,on May 
11, 1886, writes: 


I had a fine swarm of Italian bees 
yesterday, the first this season. Bees 
in this neighborhood have come 
through the winter in finer condition 
than ever before. I began the winter 
with 14 colonies on the summer 
stands, with anew kind of packing, 
and to my astonishment (but great 
pleasure) I saw them all safely 
through, and almost as strong as in 
the autumn. I had drones flying from 
several colonies on Sunday, April 18. 
Who can do better for this latitude ? 


Promising Season, Small Drones, 
etc.—W. C. R. Kemp, Orleans, ? Ind.. 
on May 13, 1886, writes thus: 


The honey season is now upon us 
in Southern Indiana, and promises to 
be one of the best we have bad for 
several years. Bees came out of win- 
ter quarters in splendid condition—no 
losses of any consequence. The ab- 
sence of the product of plant-lice, 
sometimes called ‘‘ bug-juice,’”’ con- 
tributed largely to this condition, but 
bees gathered considerable honey-dew, 
and with other kinds of wholesome 
honey, came through all right; not- 
withstanding the usual quantity of 

lien held its place in the hive. I 
nave acolony now that is a problem 
that I cannot solve. The queen is an 
ordinary-looking Italian, apparently 
young ; fully one-half of the brood is 
drone, and the other half worker. 
The drone brood are allin worker- 
cells, and indiscriminately mixed 
with the worker brood. The hatched 
drones are but little, if any, larger 
than the worker bees. There are but 


average season. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 





Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., May 17, 1886. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CHICAGO. 
7 HONEY.—Comb is coming forward more freely 
and prices now are 15@16c. for 1-lb. sections. EBx- 
tracted is in light demand at 5@7c. California 
comb poner, im 2m. sections, 9@12c. 

BEESW AX.—23@24c. per ib. Not much offered. 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water ot. 


NEW YORE. 


HONEY.-—We now quote: Fancy white comb 
in 1-lb. sections, 12@13c.; in 2-!b. sections, 9@10c. 
Fancy buckwheat honey in 1-Ib. sections, 9c.; in 
2-ib. sections, 7@8c. Off grades 1@2c. per |b. less. 
Extracted, white,s@7c; buckwheat, Mc. Cali- 
fornia, 5@6c.; Southern, as to color and flavor, 
per gallon, 50@60c. 

BEES W AX.—27@28c. 

MCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson St. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—One- Ib. sections, white clover, 13@15¢; 
2-pound sections, 11@13c. Extracted, 6@8c. 
ESW AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 
BLAKE & KIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—White and ex. white comb, 1144@13c.; 
dark comb, 64%@8c. White extracted, 544@5\<c.; 
amber, 4@4c.; dark and candied, 34@4c. 
BEESWAX.—Quotable at 20@23c., wholesale. 

0. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.-—The market is almost bare of comb 
honey, and very little is wanted. Best white in 1- 
lb. sections 14 cts. 

BEESWAX.—Scarce at 25c. 

M. H. HUNT., Bell Branch, Mich. 


8ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@i2c. Strained, in 
barrels, 4@5c. Extra fancy of bright color and in 
No, 1 packages, 4 advance on above prices, Ex- 
tracted in barrels, x«5. 

BEESW AX.—Firm at 22c. for prime. 

D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial 8t. 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY.—Trade is perhaps duller than usual. 
We quote : Extracted honey brings 4@8c., and 
choice comb honey brings 12@15c. in ajobbing way. 

BEES W AX.—In demand at 20@25c. for yellow. 

C.F. Mots & Son, Freeman & Central Ave. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY.—One pound sections, 14@15c.; 2-Ib. 13¢ 
Extracted, 7@&8c. 
BEESW AX.—Scarce at 25c. 
A. C. KENDBL, 115 Ontario Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONBY.—Sales of comb are good, while extrac- 
ted is very dull and low. One-pound sections are 
scarce; stocks of a)! other grades are wel! supplied. 
Calif. 2-Ibs. bring 11@12c.; Eastern 2-1lbs., 12@13c.; 
1-Ibs., white, 14@15c.; dark, 12@13¢c. Extracted 
5@6c.; Southern, 34G@4c. 

BEESW AX.—23c. 

CLEMONS,CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—The receipts of beney have been 
more liberal of late, and the supply is now very 
fair. We quote: Choice comb, in 1-Ib, sections, 
17@18¢,; in 2-lbs., 16@17¢c. Extracted, white, in 
kegs or tin, 744@8c.; dark, in the same, 6@6}¢c. 





few drone-cells in the hive, and, of 





this I have had to be very cautious, 


course,these produced fully-developed 


BEES W AX.—Demand moderate at 25c. 
A. V. BIsHopP, 142 W. Water 8t. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
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To Correspondence. — It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live ueur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the BEE 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the Bez JOURNAL to any one 
sending us four subscriptions—with $4.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 





—~——w ee ~s” 


The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent 
nd the book is well worthadollar. Toany 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
their own, with $3, for one year, we will 
present a copy of this valuable book. 


—___—___+> << e+ 


Our New Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies for the spring of 1886, is issued, 


and will be sent to any one desiring a copy. | 


Send name and address, plainly written, on 
a Postal Card for it. 


—______» ~~ <> > ~~ —— 


** Don’t Stop —that is what many write | 


to us about their papers, when their time is 
nearly out. One subscriber says: ‘“ This 
bas been a year of disaster, and it is not con- 
venient forme to send you the money now 
to renew my subscription. It runs out with 
this month ; but don’t stop sending it. I will 


get the money to you within three months.” | 


Such letters are coming every day, and so 
for the present we have concluded not to 
stop any papers until requested to do so. 





_>--- 


The Convention History of America 
and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for one 
year, will be clubbed for $1.15. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following publica- 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu- 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 

Price of both. Club 
00 





The American Bee Journal 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’Magazine .......200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... .150.. 140 
The Apiculturist .............. 200.. 175 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 200.. 175 
Texas Bee Journal ............ 200.. 175 

The 7 above-named papers ....... 6 50.. 550 

and Cook’s Manual................. 2 25.. 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...200.. 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..175.. 160 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.. 2 00 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture. .2 25.. 210 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.. 300 
Guide and Hand-Book........ 150.. 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”’.. 150 140 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 





te To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets ‘‘ Why Eat 
Honey”’ (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘* Honey as Food and 
Medicine ”’ are sold at the following prices : 

Single copys 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts.; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be sent 
postpaid for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,00. 
On orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
desired, on the cover-page, ‘* Presented by,” 


ete. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 


To give away a copy of * Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys a 
package of honey, will sell almost any quan- 
tity of it. 





Kendall’s Horse Book.—No book can 
be more useful to horse owners. It has 35 
engravings, illustrating positions of sick 
horses, and treats all diseases in a plain and 
comprenensive manner. It has many good 
recipes, etc. Price, 25c., in either English 
| or German. 








| ——_-- _ 
| 
| 


| To any Ome sending us one new sub- 
| scriber with their own renewal (with $2.00), 
| we will present acopy of the new “ Con- 
vention History of America.”’ 








Aduertisenrents. 





THE HORSE, 


By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE ziving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents—in English or German. 





THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO ILL. 





— 


COLONIES set to spare, 
10 Rev. Geo. Dunlap, Peotone Lit, Referens. 
2AIt A. L. GOULD, Ridgeville, Irog. go, Tis 


EES for Sale.—I have 40 p04, PIR, 

of Italian Bees in good movable, fran ten 

ha, sell i S850) onsm Gelivered at St. Aint 
on. re .N. L 

20A It ™ 38, St. Albans ye 





OR SALE. — Best Brood Foundation t 
Light, 50 cts. Samples free. Also Sec ‘ones 
kers, ete. GUST. PROCHNOW "8 Sap. 
19A4t Mayville, Dodge{County, Wy, 


OR SALE.—100 Colonies ita > 
200 Tested and Untested Queens. Bees ang 
17A4t EE. BURKE, Vi CENNES, Inp 


URE Italian Bees, of the vest’ un, > 
i Langstroth or Gallup hives. Send for Giese 
11Atf 0. CLUTE, Iowa City, Iowa. 
COLONIES of Choice Ital 
20 Sale. For terms. address, tan Bees te 
W, J. DAVIS, (box 149) 
13A9t YOUNGSVILLE,; pa. 











300 Empty Standard Langstroth Hiv, 
for sale at a low price ; and a large lot of 
Empty Combs in Langstroth frames. A\so Brood 
Foundation, and Light if desired, 


20Alt WM. HUNT, Centre Point, Iow,, 





OW READY TO SHIP — Untesta 
Italian Queens at $1.00 each. sen) 

for Catalogue. MARTIN & MACY, 
20E4t N. MANCHESTER, IND. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


O* account of other work, I must reduc¢ 
my stock. Will sell very cheap. Untestej 
Queens now ready. Satisfaction guarantee), 


20A3t E. A. GASTMAN, Decatur, Ills, 


SECTIONS and FOUNDATION, 


1-lb., all-in-one-piece, | 40c per lb. for beavy, 
-Groove,$4 per1,000|50c “ * light, 
ess forlotsof 10,000| Send for Sample 
and Price-List. 
A. F. STAUFFER & ©O0., 
15Etf STERLING, ILLS. 














f N B =y 
Send 75 Cents Wotramonm the Bees * 
114 pages, cloth gene. Address, 


mR. C. C, MILLER, 
20Atf MARENGUO, ILIS8. 


ALLEY’S QUEENS. 


READY JUNE Il, 1886. 
WARRANTED Queens, by mail 





1g 


per 4% Doz... 5 

SELECT - - BT dapdaccce 13 
oy 78 “ per 4 Doz... 70 
TESTED - 35 @ach......... 1% 


c 
By adding 50 cents to any of the above prices we 
will send the Handy Book, or a Drone and Queen 
Trap, by mail. HENRY ALLEY, 
20Atf WENHAM, MASS. 





THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published every 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do, and when and 
how to doit. It is edited by T. W. Cowan, Esq. 


The British Bee Journal and the AMERICAS 
BEE JOURNAL, one year, for $3.50. 





To Bee-Keepers ! 


OU will be interested in perusing 4 

beautiful catalogue which explains fully 
about the best hives, and gives almost as 
much information about the best methods 
of getting honey, as the regular works 00 
that subject. This is no catch-penny scheme, 
butevery statement made may be verified, 
because the implements used are of the 
simplest kind, and at the same time the most 
practical. Send your name, plainly written 
with your post-office also plainly written 
upon a postal card, and the names and 
addresses of any bee-keepers you may know 
and get this pamphlet free. Address, 
J. M. SHUCK, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


E. L. GOOLD & CO., BRANTFORD, ONT. 
20A4t 
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7,Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Toren, 






















ly the wants of his cus- 
a, ,oner to more fully Sy parinership with his neigh- 
Col rs raylor, ‘and will offer for sale, bees (ful) 
oat Lm or by the pound), queens, Given founds- 
Aine en, white poplar sections, hives, cases, feeders, 
SS) Se 
. ine. of tree varigties, WT GTomIN SON x t, 
At 40, Met ROGERSVILLLE, Genesee tO M CH. 












tons, Sag: 
DLy, Wig, 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 


Alley’s Drone and Queen Trap. 














Lomas Rock Eggs and Rabbits. 


} lar to, C. WEEK 
bead for ome CLIFTON? TENN. 


HOW to MONKEY with BEES 


gpd Price-List of Apiarian Supplies. Sam nate “ 


I Bees ang 
ES, INp, 
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f Bees fo, 
148), 
wLE, PA 
th Hive, 


arze lot 
Also Brovg 


Ett 


200 “COLONIES 
ITALIAN BEES 


SALE.—In Langstroth hives, wired foun- 
y- frames. Very low. Also 300 of our 









nt, Towa 














U htested mproved Sectional Honey-Cases used with or 
1 Seng mi out separators. Circular 
Eh a A. J. & E. HATFIELD, 
= ate 1sEtf SOUTH BEND, IND. 
me 
iS. 
it reduce 
Untestej 
antes), 
ir, Ils, 
10H, 
r beary, 
. light, 
.— DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
00., REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
ILLS. Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 
Ook—" 4 Price, complete, only..... ..... $18.00. 
Bees ;” THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
eR, 923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ILLS, ™ 
vg fe Foundation and Italian Queens. 
7 Brood Foundation, 1 to 10 Ibs., per Ib... .. 45¢ 
1to wd Ibs., ese ee 43¢ 
. $14 " . 36 to 80 Ibs., aang 42¢ 
5 iy ms me 100 Ibs., eae 40c¢ 
oat Thin, for sections, 10 cts. per » aay oa 
* Queens—Extra T' ested, each. ..« 83 00 
ae - Fn Cotte eee eee nee 2 00 
‘oon bi eee T 5 00 
ueen “ 
Address, A. WORTMAN, 
LASS. 18B3t SEAFIELD, White Co., IND. 





‘i HB STEAM FOUNDATION WORKS 


’ AT THE . 

mand NORTH SHADE APIARY. 

“ = Comb Foundation, Wax worked by 
54. the Ib. or for a share. Italian Bees, 


Queens, ete. Free Price-List. 
oO. H. TOWNSEND, 
20Etf ALAMO, Kalamazoo Co., MICH. 


' I Wooden Pails for Honey! 


ng a W E can furnish regular Wooden Water-Pails— 
fully well painted on the — and with 3 iron 





t as hoops and a eee Seed cover, at $2.25 
hods per dozen. They will hold 2& Ibs. of honey, and 
300 when empty, can be utilized for use as an ordinary 
toy household pail. 

fied, THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


be 923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 





Price, by Express, 50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts.; 12 in 
the flat, and one nailed (13 in all), $3.50 ; 50, in the 
flat, $12.00. Address, 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 

923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


200 Colonies Italian & Hybrid Bees 


FOR SALE, 


Ik 9 and 10 frame hives, all strong and healthy. 
wintered in the cellar. Will deliver them aboard 
of cars—for Italians, 88.50 ; Hybrids at $7.60. 
Trespeasentes as seereees resented, a money neruaces. 
Italian Queens—Un ; Tested, $2.50 
Send money by P. O. Onder o or Registered tered Letter 


16Wst L. J. DIEHL, BUTLER, IND. 


Bee-Hives, Honey-Boxes, Sections, 


Largest Bee-Hive Factory in the World. 


Capacity, one car-load per day. Best of goods at 
lowest prices. Write for price-list. 


c. B. LEWIS & CO. 


51Atf. WATERTOWN, WIS. 


MANUFACTORY 
FOR HIVES, SECTIONS, &c. 


I a new prepared to supply dealers and others 
t 











Hives, Sections, Shipping-Crates, 
Supers, etc., 
of all kinds. I make he Gepociaky of LANGSTROTH 
AND MODEST Correspondence with 
gupply des dealers sollcived. My Sections are all made 
oplar. Address, 
GEORGE TAYLOR, 
11Atf DUNDEE, Kane Co., ILLS. 


THE WESTERN WORLD 


GUIDE and HAND-BOOK 


OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 


For HOME SEEKERS or Tourists, 


Capitalists or Laborers. A vast 
amount of information not 
to be found elsewhere 
at any price. 


A cloth-bound book, 4x7 inches, 288 pages 


Price, 50 Cents. 


The following is only a part of the Contents: 
lered Maps of al! the States and Territories, 


Co 
including Alaska and District of Columbia. 


D « showing area, population, products, 
Government, State, School and Indian ds of 
the several States. 


Histories of cach of the States from the 
Earliest Times.—Descriptive of their Topog- 
Wond Soil, Climate, Rivers. Mountains, Natural 
acess, ‘Population, Area, Islands. Lakes, 
nes, Products, Manufactures, Lndustries, 
mies School Systems, Collection and Exemp- 
tion Laws, Date of Holding apeetens. Number 
of Representatives, Senators, Congressmen, and 
Presidential Electors, aos r of Union and 
Confederate Soldiers in the Field, Price of Land 
Cleared and in Forest, Extent of Forest, Num- 
ber of Different Callings, Rate of Interest, Usury 
Laws, PEDDLER OR DRUMMEKS’ LICENSE LAWS, 
DIVORCE LAWS, MINING LAWS, DESCRIPTION 
= posse LANDS, LIST OF LANDS SUBJECT TO 
FORMS OF ENTRY, List of Land-Offices, 
ae for Homes or Enterprise, Rain- 
fat’ Health, Ports of Entry, P emaos male 
female und foreign) ray A of India) neral 
Resources, Nicknames of 8 and "tor whom 
or what they are named, Miles of Railroad and 
Canals, Tidal Fron . STATE LAND LAWS, 
Religious Denomina' ons and their Numbers, 
Number of Counties and Names. 
Government Land Laws giving complete law 
on the subject of PRE-EMPTION HOMESTEAD, 
ULTURE, SOLDIERS’ HOMESTEAD, 
SWAMP LANDS, LAND WARRANTS, 
INDIAN TRUST LANDS, DESERT LANDS, COAL 
LANDS, TIMBER LANDS, MINERAL LANDS, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LANDS, ETC. 
Hew to Acquire Lands of any kind belong- 
ing to the Government by any forms of entry; 
who may acquire them, and t e different laws 
applicable to the different sections. 
Postal, Pension and Pateat Laws ef the 
United States. 
Coats-of-Arms ef the States and Views of 
Celebrated Places, and of life in different regions, 
Rules for measuring Lumber, Logs, Grain 
Liquids, Tables of Weights and inenoures of all 
kin ads, ey er and Tables, Lumber Tables 








DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, 


Hints AND READY RECIPES, 


is the title of a very valuable book that gives a 
great amount of information, of the Utmost Im- 
rtance to mverypoay.. concerning 7 4 
abits of Eating, Drinking, Dr Sl 
Bathing, Working, etc. 


IT TELLS ABOUT 





What to Eat, Parasites of the Skin, 
How to Eat it, Bathing— Best way, 
Things to Do, Lungs & Lung Diseases, 


How to Avoid them 
Clething—what to Wear, 
How much to Wear, 
Contagious Diseases, 
How to Avoid them, 


Things to Avoid, 
Perils of Summer, 
How to Breathe, 
Overheating Houses, 
Ventilation, 
Influence of Plants, Exer . 
Occupation for Invalids, | Care of Teeth, 
Superfiuous Hair, After- Dinner Naps, 
Restoring the Drowned,)} Headache, cause & cure, 
Preventing Near-Sight-| Malaria! Affections, 
edness, Croup—to Prevent. 


IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 


Biack Ey: Boils, Burns, Chilblains, Cold Feet, 
Corns,Coughs, Cholera, Diarrhea, Diphtheria, Dys- 
ontert, Dandruff, Dy epepsia. psia, Kar ae Felone, 

d Feet, Freckles. adache, Hiccough Hiver, 
Hoarseness,itching, inflamed Breasts, im oison- 








tten 


and ITALIAN QUEENS. 


10W [| wa furnish Warranted Italian | Whooping Cough, Worms in Children. 
Tested 


Queen-Bees for $1.00 each; 
i for $2.00 each. Delivered by mail. 


PETER BRICKEY,Lawrenceburg, Ky. 


ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, Rheumatism. orm, 
Snoring, prameperees,- Sore Eyes, Sore Mouth, Sore 
Nipples,Sore Throat, Sun-stroke, Stings and Insect 
Bites, Sweating Feet, Toothache, Uicers, Warts, 


Price only 25 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid. 


Sy Land Measures in various 
me of | the United States, 


Contains also a Million useful facts. 


The Weekly Bee i for one Acar 
and the Guide, postpaid, for $1 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pure Italian Queens and Bees. 


Strong 3-frame Nuclei, in Langstroth frames or 
frames 1034x14, with nice Tested Queen, $3 each. 

Extra selected Tested Jacens, producing very 
gentile and beautiful workers, S@ 

Warranted Queens $1.00 each. Don't fail to 
read my offer to replace all Warranted Queens 
that prove impure. 

My Circular will be sent to all who may apply. 

Address, JAS. F. WOOD, 


NORTH PRESCOTT, MASS. 





20A20t 


COMB FOUNDATION ! 


Reduced 5 Cents per pound. 








NTIL Further Notice, we will sell 
brood foundation at 40 cents per Ib., 
and thin, for surplus honey, at 50 cents 
per pound. This reduction from the prices 
quoted in our Price Lists for 1886, is made 
on account of the decline in the price of 
Beeswax. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Ill. 





THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 





18A18t 


923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, Chicago, Ill. 
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SOLD ! 


AVING Sold the 100 Colonies of Bees offered 

in the March Numbers of this JOURNAL, lam 
now booking orders for Nuclei Colontes and 
Queens Only. Also Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
Send for 1886 Price-List. Address, 


WM. W.CARY, 
Successor to Wm. W. Cary & Son, 





A YEAR AMONG THE BEES, 


A Talk about some of the Implements, Plans 
and Practices of a Bee-keeper of 25 years’ 
Experience, who has for 8 years made the 
Production of Honey his Exclusive 
Business. 


BY DR. C- C. MILLER. 








Price, 75 cents, by mail. This isa new work 
of about 114 pages, well-printed and nicely bound 
in cloth. Address, 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE AMERICAN APICULTURIST 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1883.) 


ILL be mailed to any address for 3 months, on 
receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. Sample copies 
free. Address, 
12Atf AM. APICULTURIST, Wenham, Mass. 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 


SS 'TT’HIS new size of our Tapering 
i y 











Honey Pails isof uniform design 
with the other sizes, having the top 
Ve yj edge turned over, and has a bail or 
handle,—making it very convenient 

to carry. It is weli-made and, when 
filled with honey, makes a novel and 
attractive sma!! package, that can 
* sold for 20 cents or less. Many 
consumers wil! buy it in order to give the children 
a handsome toy pail. CE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or $5.00 per 100. 
THOS. G. NEWMIAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DOWN, DOWN, DOWN! 
We Come! 


( N ALL kinds of APIARIAN FIXTURES, we 

quote lower prices in our 1886 Circular than we 
ever have before, on all kinds of practical hives 
now in use, on Meta! Corners and all-wood frames 
and the V-groove Section,Smokers and Extractors. 
In fact everything pertaining to Bee-Culture. Be 
sure and send for our Circular before purchasing 
your Supplies for the season. 

BRIGHT BROS., 


14Wtf MAZEPPA, MINN. 
F YOU WANT a good, well-made, durable 
and practical Machine, send for the 

I. X. L. HONEYV-EXTRACTOR. 


For 2 Langstroth or square frames, only $6.50. 

Other sizes in proportion. Excelsior Cold-Blast 

Smoker, pustpaid, 75 cts. w.c.R. KEMP, 
17A4t ORLEANS, IND. 


TWO-POUND 


SECTIONS. 


. Job Lot—Cheap! 


E have on handaJob Lot of 25,000 

One-Piece Sections with square groove 
which we will! close out at $3.50 per 1,000, or 
$2.00 for 500. The size is: top and bottom, 
6 inches; sides, 54 inch; width of section, 1% 
inches—narrow tops. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











of Italian, Cyprian 

My 18 Annual Price-List and Holy- Land. ees, 

Queens and Nuclei Colonies (a specialty): also 

Supplies—will be sent to all who send their names 
and addresses. H. HH. BRO ° 

15Etf LIGHT STREET, Columbia Co., PA. 





GLASS PAILS 


FOR HONEY. 


MESE Pails are made 
of the best quality of 
clear flint glass, with a bail 
and a metal top and cover. 
When filled with honey, the 
attractive appearance of 
these pails cannot be equal- 
ed by any other style of 
package. They can be used 
for household pur by 
consumers, after the honey 
is removed, or they can be 
returned to and re-filled by 
the apiarist. 
Prices are as follows: 








| To hold 1 pound of honey, per dozen, ..... $1.60 
= 2 pounds ye 7 eee 23.00 
» 3 - “ - | fm, 2.50 


| 

| ‘ 

| ‘SHOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 

| 923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Honey Extractors, 


Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, ete. 
Address, 


new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed 





Hive-Lifting Device, 


apply for it. 


Maca 


Invertible Surplus Honey Cases, 
Entrance Feeders, Top and Bottom Feeders, 


al 

3 
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Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smoker, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ete. 


For Circulars, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
Freeman & Centra! Ave.. - CINCINNATI, O. 
P.8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


N order to dispose of our large stock of Hives, 

_ White-Poplar and White-Basswood Sections, we 
will sell for this season at Greatly Keduced 
Rates. Send us your order for lowest cash tigures 
before ordering elsewhere. We will guarantee 
best of workmanship. 

THE H. F. MOELLER MFG. CO., 
esa: Western Ave. & 5th St., Davenport, lowa. 

26t 


Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 








BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management ef an Apiary for 
and Profit; by eum 


THOMAS C. NEWman, 


Editor of the American Bee Journal, 


It contains 220 profusely illustrateg 

is “ fully up with the times” in all the ip. 
provements and inventions in this rapidly 
developing pursuit, and presents the apiar. 
ist with everything that can aid ip the 
successful management of the honey-bee 
and at the same time produce the most 
honey in its best and most attractive gp. 
dition. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid, 


eA Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


@@ The AMERICAN BEE Journ, 
for a year and the book, “ Bees and 
Honey,” will be sent for $1.75. 





Dadant’s FeundationFactory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another colump. 


The BUYERS’ GUIDE i 
issued March and Seyt., 
each year. 49> 280 pages, 
84x11 inches, with ove; 
3.500 illustrations —, 
whole Picture Gallery, 
GIVES Wholesale Price, 
direct to consumers om all goods for 
personal or family use. Tells how to 
order, and gives exact cost of every- 
thing you use, eat, drink, wear, or 
have fun with. These INVALUABLE 
BOOKS contain information gleaned 
from the markets of the world. We 
will mail a copy FREE to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of 10 cts. to defray 
expense of mailing. Let us hear from 
you, Respectfully, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


227 & 229 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, [!!. 
12A13t 


Italian Bees in Iowa. 


60 CENTS to $1 per Ib.; QUEENS, 
30 cents to $2.50. NUCLEI and 
COLONIES. Order from my new Circular. 


OLIVER FOSTER, 
10Atf MT. VERNON, Linn Co., IOWA. 


Fruit-Farm & Apiary 

FOR SALE CHEAP! 
9 ACRES, hill-land,}4 well-stocked with apples, 
e eaches, pears, plums, quinces, grapes, and 
small fruit, in fine bearing condition. ‘I'he remain 
der is oer ar grain, etc. Apiary contains 
140 ITALIA COLONIES in Lungstroth 
hives. Bee-house and all modern appliances for 
apiculture, in as good location for bees and honey 
as can be found. Good 10-room house, beautifully 
located, commanding a view of the city, river and 
surrounding country. New barn and out-buildings, 
cistern, never-failing springs, etc. Reasons for 
selling—uage and ill-health. 


1Atf §. A. STILLMAN, LOUISIANA, M0. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


HES®*Y ALLEY has given in the May 
number of the American Apiculturist 
several New Methods for Introducing both 
Fertile and Unfertile Queens. Sample copies 
free. Address, 


AMERICAN APICULTURIST, 
18Atf WENHAM, MASS. 

















EE Hives and Sections —Send to HERR & 
BEULE, manufacturers, Beaver Dam, Wis., for 
price lists. Good materials. Low prices. 10A26t 








EES, bee-hives, imported queens—first-c!ass— 
te. OTIS N. BALDWIN, Clarksville, Mo. 
4Aly 
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